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DISCOURSE. 


“ For  David , after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God , 
fell  on  sleep , and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers”  — Acts  xiii.  36. 

I have  selected  this  passage  to  guide  our  thoughts 
for  a few  moments  while  we  pause  around  the  re- 
mains of  our  venerable  and  respected  friend. 

There  is  something  beautifully  modest  in  all  the 
eulogies  which  the  sacred  writers  pronounce  over  the 
worthy  dead.  One  form  of  expression  essentially 
characterizes  the  whole.  “ He  died  full  of  years/’  or 
“ in  good  old  age,  and  was  buried.”  Thus  it  was  said 
of  the  aged  patriarch,  the  a Father  of  the  faithful,” 
K Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  good 
old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years,  and  was  gath- 
ered to  his  people.”  So  it  is  written,  with  a slight 
variation  in  phraseology,  of  Job  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  Joseph  and  Gideon  and  David.  But  we  do  not 
hold  ourselves  bound  by  the  example  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  this  respect,  when  we  lay  our  friends  to 
rest,  from  the  fact  that  a record  of  the  deeds  and 
character  of  those  ancient  worthies  is  made  at  length 
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in  other  places  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  renders 
it  superfluous  that  their  virtues  should  be  repeated  at 
their  death.  Had  no  permanent  record  of  their  lives 
been  previously  made,  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  would 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  their  departure. 
It  was  due  to  their  memory,  and  to  the  interests  of 
mankind. 

But  the  brief  record  made  of  David’s  virtues,  though 
characteristically  modest,  contains,  in  substance,  all 
that  can  be  said  of  any  great  and  good  man,  — “ He 
served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God.”  There 
are  various  ways  of  serving  one’s  generation.  The  in- 
terests of  society  are  so  large  and  so  varied,  that  God 
employs  all  kinds  of  talent  and  professions  to  advance 
them.  One  is  a spiritual  teacher  to  guard  the  mor- 
als, and  guide  the  souls  of  men  heavenward  • another 
is  an  educator  of  youth,  and  trains  them  for  useful- 
ness and  happiness ; another  is  a physician,  like  the 
beloved  Luke,  and  devotes  his  skill  to  healing  the 
maladies  of  the  body ; still  another  is  an  expounder 
of  the  civil  law,  and,  if  true  to  his  profession,  studies 
to  administer  justice  both  to  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  ; others  are  artisans,  mechanics,  and  tillers  of 
the  soil ; others  still  act  in  a wider  sphere,  and  hold 
the  destinies  of  empires  in  their  hands.  As  statesmen 
or  princes  they  sway  the  sceptre  over  nations,  and 
build  up  or  overturn.  God  has  appointed  all  these 
agencies  in  the  arrangements  of  his  providence,  to 
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advance  the  interest  of  society.  We  can  hardly  tell 
which  position  is  the  most  important.  There  is  a hand 
behind  all  our  purposes  which  guides  ns  to  our  posi- 
tion. It  is  seldom  that  we  follow  the  profession  of 
our  early  choice.  That  unseen  hand  shapes  all  our 
courses,  and  makes  us  conform  to  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed plan.  And  it  matters  not  what  sphere  of  life 
we  move  in,  if  it  be  appointed  for  us,  and  is  faith- 
fully filled.  We  may  serve  our  generation  at  the 
bar,  or  in  the  forum,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit ; in  the 
work-shop,  or  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  in  the  study ; pro- 
vided we  are  led  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  serve 
according  to  his  will. 

David  served  his  generation  in  many  relations. 
He  was  a shepherd-boy,  and  as  such  was  a dutiful 
and  useful  son.  He  was  a bard,  and  wrote  hymns 
and  psalms  for  the  temple.  He  was  a leader  in  the 
armies  of  Israel,  and  acted  an  important  part  in  the 
subjugations  necessary  to  complete  her  independ- 
ence, and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a great  and  peace- 
ful empire.  He  was  king  and  legislator.  In  all  these 
positions  he  served  his  generation,  because  he  acted 
well  his  part  wherever  he  was  placed. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  important  what  profession  one 
chooses,  if  so  be  he  acts  from  religious  principle,  and 
out  of  the  integrity  of  an  honest  heart.  When  he 
comes  to  lay  down  his  armor,  he  will  be  accounted 
worthy,  and  it  will  be  said  of  him,  “ Well  done,  good 
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and  faithful  servant : enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.”  It  will  matter  not  in  what  sphere  of  society 
he  may  have  been  employed,  whether  on  its  great 
frame-work,  making  or  executing  its  laws,  as  a prince, 
statesman,  or  legislator,  or  in  the  humbler  and  nar- 
rower walks  of  life.  Every  faithful  laborer  who 
executes  well  his  part  in  completing  a great  and 
noble  edifice  has  his  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
achievement. 

We  may  for  a moment  consider  more  particularly 
how  one  may  serve  his  generation. 

1.  He  may  do  this  by  pursuing  his  secular  calling  in 
an  honest  and  upright  manner . All  the  lawful  occupa- 
tions in  society  are  important  to  its  welfare.  They 
are  like  so  many  parts  of  one  great  and  useful  ma- 
chine. They  are  all  needed  to  promote  the  highest 
ends  of  civilization.  And  when  one  enters  upon  a 
secular  calling  demanded  by  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  pursues  it  successfully  and  honestly,  he 
is  subserving  one  great  interest  of  mankind.  He  is 
helping  it  onward  to  a higher  state  of  perfection.  He 
is  doing  much  toward  multiplying  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  reducing  the  evils  to  which  an  uncivilized 
and  disorganized  community  are  exposed.  He  is  do- 
ing his  share  towards  the  production  of  such  influ- 
ences as  will  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  order  and 
happiness.  If  each  carries  his  profession  to  a high 
standard,  and  makes  out  of  it  all  it  is  capable  for  the 
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world,  he  is  the  world’s  benefactor.  He  does  not  live 
in  vain.  Humanity  has  occasion  to  bless  him  for  his 
labors  in  her  behalf. 

2.  What  is  letter , one  may  serve  his  generation  by 
having  regard  to  its  moral  and  social  interests . He  may 
take  a sensible  view  of  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men 
in  these  respects,  and  use  such  appliances  as  are  within 
his  reach  to  supply  them.  He  may  see  the  need  o 
schools,  and  exert  himself  to  build  them  up.  He 
may  duly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  good  order 
high-mindedness,  and  thrift,  among  his  fellow-towns- 
men. He  may  see  the  importance  of,  and  use  his  in- 
fluence to  encourage,  intelligence  and  social  culture  ; 
and  more  than  all,  he  may  see  the  need  of  sustaining 
the  gospel  in  strength  and  efficiency  in  the  commu 
nity.  He  may  be  a zealous  and  wise  co-operator  in 
advancing  all  these  interests.  If  so,  he  is  not  living 
in  vain.  His  generation  will  not  go  to  their  graves 
without  feeling  his  influence.  He  is  moving  on  soci- 
ety in  a wise  direction.  He  is  lifting  it  up,  giving  it 
culture  and  strength.  He  is  infusing  new  elements 
of  progress  and  life  into  it. 

3.  One  may  serve  his  generation  letter  still  by  add. 
ing  to  a successful  profession,  and  a desire  for  the 
social  and  moral  culture  of  those  around  him,  high  re- 
ligious aims , and  a good  Christian  example . These  are 
the  first  and  highest  traits  of  character.  When  one 
superadds  to  his  career  as  a useful  citizen  the  higher 
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and  more  exalted  career  of  a devoted  Christian,  he 
comes  nearer  the  full  measure  of  duty.  One  may  be 
ever  so  successful  as  a citizen  ; he  may  infuse  enter- 
prise, thrift,  and  moral  honesty,  into  all  around  him  ; 
if  he  leaves  the  Christian  virtues  unfelt  or  unpractised, 
the  generation  in  which  he  lives  have  a right  to  com- 
plain that  he  has  not  completed  his  mission.  He  has 
not  left  to  it  so  great  a legacy  as  he  might  or  should. 
He  is  like  a broken  shaft,  when  he  should  have  been 
a finished  pillar.  The  advancement  of  the  gospel,  is 
the  great  enterprise  of  our  fallen  world ; and  no  one 
can  do  his  duty  to  the  living,  and  ignore  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  useful  he  may  be  in  other  directions ; how 
much  he  may  do  to  advance  our  secular  or  social  in- 
terests ; if  he  fails  to  point  lost  men  by  his  example 
and  precept  " to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,”  he  fails  of  the  highest  sphere  of 
influence.  He  lives  a life  of  secondary  importance, 
and  acts  on  the  fringes  and  outskirts  of  society, 
when  he  should  act  upon  its  vitals. 

But  what  happened  to  David,  the  man  after  God’s 
own  heart,  after  he  had  served  his  generation,  happens 
to  all  good  and  useful  men.  He  “fell  on  sleep."  This 
is  a common  scriptural  expression  to  denote  rest  after 
death.  It  has  become  scripturally  classical  from  its 
use  by  the  Saviour  himself,  — "Our  friend  Lazarus 
sleepeth.”  Sleep  is  the  natural  condition  after  long 
and  wearisome  labor.  It  is  what  the  jaded  body  and 
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mind  crave.  They  cannot  always  work.  They  can 
toil  and  labor  for  a season,  and  then  they  must  rest. 

“ Tired  Nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.” 

So  it  is  at  the  end  of  our  toil  upon  the  earth.  When 
we  have  worn  out  ourselves  in  the  great  mission  of 
life,  God  has  provided  sleep.  We  lie  down  and  slum- 
ber till  the  morning  comes,  — that  morning  beyond 
which  there  is  no  more  night.  There  is  something 
pleasant  and  consoling  in  the  thought,  as  we  look  back 
upon  the  faithful  and  careworn  servants  of  God  of 
ancient  days,  to  know  that  he  hath  given  “ his  beloved 
sleep.”  We  see  one  after  another  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  of  life ; we  see  them  in  toils,  and  may  be  per- 
secutions, and  we  wonder  when  they  will  have  rest. 
But  the  time  comes  to  cease  from  conflict  and  strife, 
and  to  give  over  the  battle  to  others.  As  certainly 
as  one  works,  so  certainly  shall  he  sleep.  And  there 
is  something  in  this  figure  so  often  and  so  appropri- 
ately used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  show  us  that  death 
has  nothing  in  it  that  should  be  terrible  to  a good 
man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  sweet  and  consoling. 
When  we  lie  down  to  our  repose  for  the  night,  it  does 
not  occur  to  us  that  we  are  to  pass  any  dreaded  ordeal, 
but  are  to  sink  in  sweet  composure  to  a forgetfulness 
of  our  weariness  and  cares.  So  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  Christians  find  the  physical  process 
of  dying  in  no  respects  more  painful  than  to  fall  into 
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blissful  slumber.  “ The  earthly  tabernacle  is  well-nigh 
demolished  before  suspicion  is  excited  that  it  has 
begun  to  totter.”  A gentle  pressure  of  God’s  hand 
upon  the  frail  structure  is  sufficient  to  crush  it,  and 
let  the  imprisoned  spirit  escape  to  her  rest.  And 
even  where  the  last  hour  of  departure  is  accompanied 
with  the  heavings  and  agony  of  the  body,  the  spirit  may 
be  serene  and  peaceful  as  it  looks  far  away  upon  the 
splendors  of  its  new  home.  The  outer  is  not  the  index 
of  the  inner  man.  The  one  may  be  writhing  under 
the  suffering  which  it  experiences,  while  the  other  is 
calm  and  trustful ; as  the  limbs  and  trunk  of  the  giant 
oak  may  be  bending  and  wringing  under  the  buffet- 
ing of  the  storm,  and  the  sap  peacefully  at  rest  in 
all  its  pores ; or  as  the  passenger  lies  securely  quiet 
in  his  berth  while  the  ship  rolls  and  grapples  with  the 
tormy  billows. 

But  sleep  always  implies  a waking.  We  lie  down 
only  for  the  night.  The  morning  comes,  and  we  awake 
with  new  vigor.  We  find  our  weariness  and  lassitude 
gone,  and  every  jaded  faculty  renewed  in  strength. 
The  returning  sun  finds  us  in  a new  atmosphere  of 
feeling,  and  we  come  forth  from  our  beds  to  live  and 
labor  another  day.  So  the  old  patriarchs  sleep,  to 
awake  to  newness  of  life.  So  every  saint  of  later 
days,  and  so  with  all  who  shall  sleep  in  Jesus.  Death 
can  have  no  dominion  over  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 
It  cannot  destroy  or  impair  one  of  them.  On  the 
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contrary,  it  will  renew  and  invigorate  them,  if  they 
are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit.  In  due  time,  and  when 
we  cannot  tell ; for  no  man  knoweth,  not  even  the 
Son,  — God  shall  come  and  awake  the  body  of  every 
one  of  his  saints  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  an- 
other life.  Having  been  safely  kept  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  “ Resurrection  and  the  Life,”  he  will 
call  them  to  a new  sphere  of  action,  where  weariness 
will  be  known  no  more. 

But  it  is  time  to  make  the  application  of  these  re- 
marks, so  far  as  they  are  appropriate  to  the  life  and 
character  of  our  deceased  and  venerated  friend  who 
lies  before  us. 

Benjamin  Mark  Farley,  Esq.,  was  a son  of  Benja- 
min and  Lucy  Farley,  and  was  born  in  Brookline, 
N.  H.,  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1783,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, eighty-two  years  of  age  at  his  decease. 
He  studied  for  a season  with  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  of  this 
town;  fitted  for  college  at  New  Ipswich;  entered 
Harvard  in  1800,  and  graduated  in  1804.  He  read 
law  with  Hon.  Abijah  Bigelow,  of  Leominster,  Mass., 
and  in  1807  entered  upon  his  profession  in  Hollis, 
where  he  resided,  with  the  exception  of  a short 
time,  till  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  retaining 
a summer  residence  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  where  he 
died. 

How  Mr.  Farley  has  been  regarded  among  this  peo- 
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pie,  where  he  has  resided  a full  half-century,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
citizen  has  been  held  in  higher  esteem.  Occupying  a 
position  of  more  than  ordinary  influence  among  his 
fellow-townsmen,  he  has  never  failed  to  use  it  for  their 
interests.  He  has  always  cherished  a laudable  pride 
in  their  welfare,  and  by  his  counsel  and  labor  has 
spared  no  pains  to  give  them  a good  reputation  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  been  a firm  supporter 
and  well-wisher  of  this  religious  society,  and  has 
alwa}^s  sought  to  heal  divisions  among  us,  and  to 
perpetuate  harmony  and  peace.  Being  himself  pro- 
fessionally and  constantly  conversant  with  litigation, 
and  knowing  too  well  all  its  uncertainties  and  evils, 
he  spared  no  pains  to  dissuade  his  neighbors  from  en- 
tering upon  it.  To  this  cause,  more  than  any  other, 
his  fellow-townsmen  were  seldom  represented  at  our 
courts.  His  wise  counsels  in  this  direction  seldom 
failed  of  success.  He  would  never  suffer  his  own 
pecuniary  interests  to  be  advanced  at  the  expense  of 
peace  and  cost  among  his  neighbors. 

His  popularity  as  a citizen  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  by  the  suffrages  of  his  townsmen  he  represented 
them  for  many  successive  years  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1814,  and  continued  to  hold  his  position  there  till 
1829,  with  the  exception  of  five  years.  In  all,  he  was 
there  eleven  years  longer  than  any  other  one  man 
held  the  office  since  the  town  was  settled. 
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As  a member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Farley  was  always 
most  highly  respected.  Though  often  in  the  minority 
in  his  political  relations,  he  never  failed  to  exert  a 
most  extensive  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  that 
body.  His  ability  was  known  and  acknowledged;  and 
when  he  did  not  act  directly,  his  views  were  privately 
obtained,  and  made  to  bear  through  other  channels. 
Especially  was  he  consulted  in  relation  to  judiciary 
questions,  in  which  his  knowledge  was  profound  and 
his  experience  large.  He  was  often  on  that  commit- 
tee ; and  with  him  originated  not  a few  of  our  most 
important  statutes.  He  eliminated,  emended,  and 
fixed  the  constitutional  points  of  others. 

That  he  was  not  elevated  to  other  and  higher  offices 
in  the  State  and  in  the  nation,  was  not  owing  to  his 
want  of  personal  popularity  or  acknowledged  ability, 
but  to  close  application  to  professional  duties,  which 
gave  him  little  time  for  the  necessary  scheming  of 
political  life.  He  likewise  had  a decided  aversion  to 
the  current  morality  of  politics,  which  so  often  require 
a compromise  with  the  higher  sentiments  of  moral 
honesty  and  of  conscience. 

In  his  profession,  Mr.  Farley  stood  among  the  first. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said,  that  for  many  years  he  had 
not  a superior  at  the  Hillsboro’  bar.  He  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession.  He  believed  in  the  maxim, 
that  what  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing 
well.  On  this  principle  he  acted  through  his  whole 
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life.  When  a client  engaged  his  services,  he  was  sure 
that  no  pains  would  be  spared  in  preparation^  and  no 
points  bearing  upon  his  case  would  be  overlooked. 
He  had  that  desirable  power  of  an  advocate  which  is 
said  to  be  the  great  secret  of  his  success;  viz.,  that  he 
made  his  client’s  interest,  reputation,  and  feelings,  his 
own.  He  pleaded  for  others  as  he  would  plead  for  him- 
self. He  examined  the  witnesses,  and  addressed  the 
jury  as  if  he  was  personally  on  trial.  He  threw  an 
ardor  and  earnestness  into  his  causes,  which  to  stran- 
gers sometimes  gave  the  appearance  of  undue  per- 
sistency and  overbearance.  If  witnesses  ever  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  severity  of  his  cross  exam- 
inations, it  was  when  they  had  shown  signs  of  equiv- 
ocation, or  he  had  heart  and  soul  thrown  himself  into 
his  cause.  With  the  court  his  opinions  always  had 
weight.  He  was  known  to  be  thorough  and  clear  in 
all  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  to  be  well  posted  in 
precedents  and  decisions.  In  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term,  he  was  not  an  eloquent  pleader.  He  was 
too  much  of  a lawyer,  and  dwelt  too  much  in  argu- 
ment and  principles,  to  captivate  the  popular  ear. 
He  relied  more  on  a well-arranged  and  a clear  pre- 
sentation of  facts,  and  points  of  law,  than  upon  figure8 
of  rhetoric.  His  plea  was  not  an  ornate  speech,  ad- 
dressed to  the  bystanders  to  gain  their  applause,  but 
to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  jurors.  He 
made  his  points  distinct  and  plain,  so  that  they  never 
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mistook  his  meaning.  They  often  felt,  when  he  closed 
his  argument,  that  it  was  what  they  would  have  said 
themselves. 

For  fifty  years  Mr.  Farley  continued  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  was  for  several  years  President  of  the 
bar  in  this  county.  He  was  probably  the  oldest  sur- 
viving member  of  that  bar  at  his  decease,  there  being 
only  three,  so  far  as  known,  of  his  early  associates 
now  living : viz.,  Hon.  Matthew  Hervey,  of  Concord  ; 
David  Steel,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Hillsboro’  Bridge,  and 
now  temporarily  residing  in  this  town ; and  Hon. 
Bichard  Fletcher,  of  Boston. 

“ Thus  star  by  star  declines,” 

till  a bright  constellation  of  strong,  talented  men  have 
nearly  all  passed  away.  Atherton,  Woodbury,  Eze- 
kiel Webster,  Noyes,  Abbott,  and  Parker,  men  who 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  were  rising  to  the  zenith  of 
their  fame,  and  some  of  them  long  since  gone  to  their 
rest,  have  now  added  one  more  to  their  number.  And 
the  same  revolving  eras  of  time  which  have  made 
their  suns  to  set  will  soon  bear  us  all  to 

“ That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns.” 

Among  the  many  marked  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Farley’s  mind  was  that  of  great  energy . He  was  not 
only  prompt  and  industrious  in  all  his  undertakings, 
but  he  was  accustomed  to  do  what  his  hands  found 
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to  do  with  all  his  might.  It  was  not  a trait  of  his  to 
be  impulsive,  for  he  always  looked  with  deliberation 
at  whatever  he  seriously  undertook ; but  having  set- 
tled his  course,  he  was  not  easily  diverted  from  it.  If 
it  required  early  rising  or  late  sitting,  exposure  to 
heat  or  cold,  rain  or  snow,  he  was  ready  to  meet  it. 
He  knew  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  success  depended 
upon  his  own  exertions.  He  had  so  trained  himself 
from  early  life  into  these  habits,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
that  advancing  age  and  infirmities  had  diminished 
his  strength.  Hence,  as  he  approached  the  period  of 
fourscore  years,  it  could  hardly  be  perceived  that 
“ his  eye  had  grown  dim,  or  his  natural  force  abated.” 

To  his  energy  was  added  a strong  independent  will. 
When  his  mind  was  made  up,  he  clung  to  his  own 
convictions.  He  believed  in  the  correctness  of  his 
own  decisions,  and  acted  upon  them.  Not  that  he 
took  no  counsel  of  others ; on  the  contrary,  few  men 
ever  paid  more  deference  to  the  opinions  of  those 
in  whom  he  confided.  Instead  of  turning  their  opin- 
ions aside,  he  always  gave  them  due  deliberation. 
But  he  exercised  the  right  of  self-judgment  behind 
them ; and  wTiere  he  could  not  see  their  force,  he 
differed  from  them. 

Mr.  Farley  was  naturally  conservative  ; and  his  profes- 
sion, with  his  large  experience  among  men,  increased 
this  trait  as  he  advanced  in  years.  He  made  few  or 
no  ventures  in  his  investments.  He  took  up  not  very 
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readily  any  new  doctrines  in  education,  morals,  or 
social  improvement.  He  inclined  to  the  old  ways, 
and  did  not  readily  see  progress  in  all  changes.  He 
was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  new  customs  in 
society,  and  with  the  new  modes  of  doing  business. 
His  natural  instinctive  prudence  often  led  him  to 
revolt  at  the  ventures  and  extravagances  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  His  counsel,  therefore,  to  young  men,  in 
these  matters,  was  always  safe.  And  it  were  better 
for  the  community  if  it  could  prevail. 

As  a friend,  Mr.  Farley  was  always  true  and  stead- 
fast. He  was  not  intimate  with  all  his  acquaintances. 
He  had  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He  was  too  independ- 
ent to  feign  friendship  with  all  whom  he  met.  But 
when  he  took  a friend  to  his  bosom,  few  men  were 
ever  more  true  than  he.  They  never  complained 
that  he  deceived  or  forsook  them.  He  loved  honesty, 
sincerity,  modesty,  and  intelligence ; and  when  cir- 
cumstances favored  an  intimacy  with  such,  they  were 
sure  of  his  warmest  friendship.  No  one  with  a slight 
acquaintance  with  him  ever  sounded  the  depth  of 
his  heart.  The  warmth  of  his  soul  was  never  felt 
by  strangers  or  by  those  for  whom  he  had  little  regard. 
From  his  naturally  decided  and  somewhat  stern  man- 
ner in  his  business  transactions,  one  would  suppose 
him  to  be  cold  and  unyielding  toward  his  friends. 
But  those  who  had  his  confidence  will  bear  witness, 
that  few  men  were  more  easily  influenced  by  those 
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whom  he  respected  and  loved  than  he.  No  man 
could  be  more  readily  approached  by  such  for  any 
favor  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  He  had 
a confidence  in  and  an  affection  for  his  friends  rarely 
to  be  found. 

Mr.  Farley  especially  cherished  a warm  and  lively  sym- 
pathy toward  all  his  kindred . He  manifested  towards 
them  an  unusually  tender  interest.  He  not  only  gave 
them  good  counsel,  which  is  often  the  extent  of  kind 
wishes,  but  in  some  instances  gave  them  good  homes 
and  a kind  fatherly  care.  And,  beyond  this,  he  often 
bestowed  upon  them  liberally  from  his  own  abundant 
means. 

As  a father , in  his  own  home,  I need  not  speak. 
Seldom  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  children  or  grand- 
children to  receive  more  parental  care,  love,  or  tender 
watchfulness,  than  he  bestowed  upon  his ; and  sel- 
dom are  there  grounds  for  more  sincere  sorrow  at  the 
departure  of  an  aged  father  than  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  not  till  Mr.  Farley  lacked  a few  months  of 
threescore  years  and  ten  that  he  united  with  the 
Church.  He  came  like  a patriarch,  with  twenty-eight 
others,  many  of  whom  were  young  enough  to  be  his 
grand-children,  and  in  a solemn  covenant  pledged  him- 
self to  be  on  the  Lord’s  side.  Thus  like  several  of  our 
distinguished  statesmen,  Jeremiah  Mason,  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  Henry  Clay,  who  late  in  life  openly  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  God,  he  chose  to  spend  the  rem- 
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nant  of  his  days  and  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  it  is  among  the  sweetest 
memories  of  this  hour,  as  we  see  him  folded  in  the  sad 
habiliments  of  the  grave,  and  are  soon  to  lay  his  re- 
mains to  rest,  that  he  left  his  example  and  his  testi- 
mony to  all  this  people,  to  all  his  brethren  at  the  bar , 
and  to  all  his  surviving  children , in  favor  of  an  open 
and  formal  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  He  was 
a man  of  calm  judgment,  of  thoughtful  deliberation, 
and  large  experience  ; and  in  his  ripest  years,  when 
all  his  faculties  were  the  most  mature,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  Redeemer,  and  took  his  vows.  No 
remembrance  will  be  sweeter  than  this,  to  all  who 
love  him,  when  they  shall  stand  over  his  grave  in 
years  to  come.  To  all  his  other  virtues  was  added 
that  of  a Christian  life.  Looking  far  away  into  the 
vista  of  future  years,  his  Christian  virtues  will  sur- 
vive, while  the  others  shall  fade  away. 

We  are  brought  now  to  the  closing  clause  of  the 
text, — “ And  was  laid  unto  his  fathers.”  Whatever 
else  may  happen  unto  us,  we  shall  all  be  brought  to 
the  same  common  resting-place  with  our  fathers.  We 
are  now  most  of  us  active,  and  in  the  vigor  of  life ; 
but  this  fleeting  current  of  time  is  hastening  us  into 
old  age,  which,  like  the  tide  of  an  inland  bay,  sets 
rapidly  toward  the  great  ocean  beyond.  Our  friend 
was  once  young ; he  had  a vigorous  and  active  man- 
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liood ; he  became  old,  and  he  died.  He  has  now 
entered  upon  his  reward. 

“ Wea  little  longer  wait, 

But  how  little  none  can  know.” 

To  the  mourning  friends  we  offer  the  sympathy 
of  our  own  bereaved  hearts.  The  light  of  a genial 
and  resplendent  sun  has  been  put  out  in  your  dwell- 
ing, and  the  shades  of  a dark  night  have  come  over 
you.  We,  too,  feel  the  cold  shadows  in  their  outskirts 
resting  upon  us.  But  it  is  a consolation  to  us,  and 
much  more  so  to  you , to  know  that  your  revered 
father  and  grandfather  and  endeared  brother  was 
held  in  high  public  esteem ; that  he  lived  a useful 
life,  and  served  well  his  generation.  More  than  all , 
our  thoughts  culminate  around  the  central  point,  that 
after  a long,  honorable,  and  worthy  life,  he  slumbers 
with  the  sainted  fathers.  He  sleeps  with  that  long  line 
of  ancient  saints,  who  during  all  ages  of  the  Church 
have  gone  to  rest. 

Respected  members  of  the  barf  shall  I intrench  upon 
the  solemnities  of  your  own  musings  on  this  occasion 
if  I ask  you  to  gather  up  the  virtues  of  your  deceased 
brother,  and  weave  them  into  the  web  of  your  daily 
life  ? Especially  may  I ask  you  to  mark  that  virtue, 
which  has,  as  we  trust,  allied  him  to  the  glorified  and 

* The  Court  being  in  session  at  Nashua  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  adjourned 
out  of  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  the  members  of  the  bar  were  present  in  a 
body. 
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ransomed  spirits  of  the  other  world.  At  that  higher 
court  we  all  shall  meet,  and  before  that  higher  Judge 
we  shall  all  be  tried. 

To  the  venerable  associates  of  the  deceased,  the  word 
comes  back  from  the  spirit-land,  bidding  you  gird  up 
your  loins,  and  be  ready  for  the  watch-call  of  your 
Master.  You  are  treading  on  the  outskirts  of  human 
life,  and  speedily  the  gates  of  the  other  world  will  be 
thrown  open,  and  you  will  be  called  to  greet  your 
old  acquaintances  who  have  arrived  before  you. 
Your  friend’s  work  is  done.  His  toils  are  over.  Vic- 
tory is  achieved,  and  his  crown  obtained.  Venerated 
father,  brother,  friend, 

“ Well  done! 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ ; 

And  while  eternal  ages  run, 

Rest  in  thy  Saviour’s  joy.” 
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